OUR AMBASSADOR KING

of * restriction of production/ an economic theory of
which we hear a certain amount these days ; but re-
striction of any kind in regard to a genuine expression
of opinion, however extreme, is, I am glad to say,
entirely contrary to our belief and to our traditions.
We should be thankful that in this country we enjoy
freedom of opinion, freedom of discussion in our books
as well as in our speech, and that we can point with pride
to a free Press."

If we pause to underline those sentences, it is because
they are worthy of a place with the most memorable of
the Prince's declarations. It is not often that he takes
sides in his public addresses, but here we find an un-
mistakable rebuke to those who, thoughtlessly falling
in with the ideas of a few other countries, seek to over-
ride the quintessential nature of our national life, whether
in relation to politics, religion, literature, professional
sport, education, or any other sub-division. The passage
becomes even more forcible if the date of the address
and the events of that period are borne in mind. It is
then set in a context which, by contrast, gives it a peculiar
eloquence. For it was a period which appeared to mark
the very culmination of national conflicts and hatreds.
Short of war itself, it is difficult to imagine a time of
more bigoted and intense bitterness. To numbers of
English people that plea for freedom of opinion and
discussion must have had the sound of a pleasing
melody.

Before we leave this scene at Stationers* Hall and this
picture of the Prince wearing the badge of Master of the
Worshipful Company, we may appropriately give^
attention to the conclusion of the Archbishop of Canter-
bury's speech. It took the form of a most notable
tribute to the Prince, <c to his manifold public services
for all that belongs to our common life, for the sick
and not least for the unemployed, and for that embassy
of Empire, which the Prince fulfils in every part of the
world, and, I begin to think, in almost every language.
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